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t. ®f tbe TUnlvcrsal (auest for XtDectig 

As the hart panteth after the water brooks so 
panteth the spirit of man for liberty. Note the 
struggles of the race in its upward strivings out 
of darkness into light. They have been struggles 
for wider freedom — for greater liberty. Moses 
led a race of slaves into the wilderness of Sinai 
thatthey might become freemen. Long their wan- 
dering, bitter their experience, till they were fitted 
to enter into the promised land and begin to work 
out their destiny for the world. Far and wide 
aiongthe great Mediterranean adventurous Greeks 
built their towns and established their common- 
wealths, that they might be free to live and love 
and win fortune as them seemed best. Their 
colonies became radiating centers of free light, 
Rome of all the ancient world realized the high- 
est conception of liberty under law. Selfish as 
her conquests were, yet in eternal providence they 
were overruled for the betterment of the conquered 
races. Order and security followed in the train of 
the Roman legions. The arts of peace began to 
flourish and the common life of men grew sweeter 
and better because freer. 

But we need not glance so far backward for 
illustration. The conflicts and the revolutions of 
our own race have been to secure greater liberty. 
What else was the purpose of the Round Table but 



to resist evil, to beat down the lawlessness of 
rude men, and to make way for gentler manners 
and freer life? What is the significance of Run- 
nymede, of Cromwell, and of William of Orange 
except as the race appeal for liberty ? What else 
was our American revolution and our civil strug- 
gle ? In the first there was protest against tyran- 
nic power by our fellow Anglo-Saxons; in the 
second there was convulsion and revolution, that ] 
personal and political freedom might exist for all 
peoples within our borders. I 

And so the strife has gone on wherever the cur- ■ 
rents of life have been stirred ; so the race has got . 
forward ; so liberty has extended its sway ; — not 
steadily, to be sure, not consistently ; with many 
a recurrent wave ; with many a lapse from van- 
tage ground once gained ; with temporary repulse, 
and broken columns, and treachery on the part of 
champions. But still, in the main, forward, when 
epoch is compared with epoch, or age with age. I 

And not only have men striven singly and in I 
massesfor personal and political freedom, but they ' 
have striven quite as strenuously for free worship, l 
free speech, a free press and free thought. Nay, ' 
as soon as the spirit of man became conscious of ' 
itself, it began its struggle for emancipation. Fears 
compassed it about ; the terrors of the unseen 1 
world, peopled with 

" Gorgons and Hydras and Chimferas dirs," i 

made it afraid ; the forces and phenomena of na- 
ture engendered in it overpowering and crushing I 
awe ; traditions and superstitions, born of a long 
and direful conflict with beasts and famine and 
pestilence, with floods and earthquakes, and all 
the savage conditions of the primeval world, held | 
it as with cords of steel. To escape from all this, ] 



to be free, — free as a spirit direct from the Eternal 
and uncontaminate with materia! grossness — has 
been the unquenchable desire of saint and sage, 
of poet and philosopher, since men first began to 
think. To that end innumerable philosophies — 
ways of looking at the universe and of correlating 
man therewith"— have been devised ; and system 
after system of theology and religious ritual has 
been developedT Dante, who typifies in himself 
the human spirit that aspires, makes the quest for 
liberty the very object of his journey through the 
triple realm of shades : 

" Liberia va cercando, ch'6 si cara, 

Come sa chi per lei vita rifiuta." 

[Liberty he goes seeking, which so dear Is, 

As knoweth he who life for It refuseth.J 

Poets have dreamed dreams, and seers have 
seen visions of a golden age, of a millennial epoch, 
when all life shall be serene as an unclouded day, 
and when man shall be free — be free at last. Men 
have sought to escape from the limitations, the 
conventions, the restrictions of life, by wandering 
over the world without purse or scrip and with 
nowhere to lay their head. Others have fled to 
the wilderness, to caves in the desert, to lonely 
mountain fastnesses, that out of the way of tempta- 
tion and distraction, the spirit might be free to 
think and to worship. It is nothing to our thought 
that such plans failed of their purpose. However 
that may be, they testify to the universal and 
dominating aspiration for complete freedom of 
spirit. And who has not felt it ? Who sometimes 
does not feel an almost irresistible impulse of wan- 
derlust, an intense longing to go out and forth 
beyond the familiar horizon ? Who does not some- 



times hear the silent voices calling him with com- 
manding importunacy 

" Forwarti to the starry track 
Glimmering up the heights beyond him, 
On, and always on " ? 

Who is not wildly, barbarianly, eager now and 
then to break away from the steamship, from the 
railway, from the thoughts that shalie mankind, 
and for a little time, at least, to be " loose and 
free ' ' ? 



2. (Pf tbe Xtberal £&ucation 

Have I gone too far afield in so dwelling on 
man's longing and strife for liberty, in view of 
- my announced theme ? Hardly, 1 think. For 
-' what is a liberal education ? No epithet could be 
happier or more descriptive. A liberal education 
is one that makes free. Liberal, please to note, 
is not from lU'er, a book, but from rrfcr, mean- 
ing free. A liberal education is not a book educa- 
tion, however great the part that books may play 
in it ; not an education that leaves a man pedan- 
tic, narrow, foolishly reverent of the printed word ; 
not one that neglects to seek to understand the 
forces and realities of life and the world, while it 
" hucksters with words," to use Faust's felicitous 
phrase. Nc| a liberal education is an education 
that makes tree; that disenthralls; that widens 
'i horizons ; that takes off shackles from the spirit ; 

i'that enfranchises the souly' It is not a pouring in 
_0f knowledge so much as a drawing out of latent 
Unities. JtjsjmLaiLaddmg to from the outside ; 
^it is a development from within. It is not atreas- 
uring up of facts ; it is a training of faculty. All 
education is liberalizing in its effect. Every man 
born of woman finds himself cramped with con- 



ventional ways of looking at things ; with family 
or parochial or party prejudices ; with bigotries 
and prepossessions, with bias and uncharitable- 
ness. 

" Limits we did not set 
Condition all we do ; 
Bom into life we are, and life must be our mould. 
"Bom into life!— man grows 
Forth from his parents' stem, 
And blends their bloods, as those 
Of theirs are blent in them ; 
So each new man strikes root Into a far foretime. 
"Bom into life! — we bring 
A bias with us here. 
And, when here, each new thing 
Affects us we come near ; 
To tunes we did not call our being must keep chime." 

Even rudimentary education, opening the doors 
to wider knowledge of life, and contact with men 
and affairs tend to reduce these hampering limita- 
tions and to make men broader and more charitable. 
But the great purpose of the libera! education is 
to carry forward this work to its complete fulfill- 
ment; to start men in life genuinely liberalized, 
really divested of old prejudices and ancient pre- 
possessions, freemen indeed whom the truth has 
made free. Such an education, I insist, is not so 
much attainment as development, not so much 
knowledge as power, not so much acquisition as 
culture, not so much data as pri_ncip!es, not so 
much accumulation of facts as capacity to correlate 
and draw inferences and use, not so much science 
as character. All those are important, to be sure ; 
but all these are essential. Something of the for- 
mer may be spared ; without the latter no man 
can be thoroughly equipped unto every good work. 
" Knowledge comes, but wisdom lingers." 

It is the great aim and purpose of the liberal 



^ I education, while it helps knowledge to come, and 

S doth not minimize the importance thereof, to make 

[that very process conduce to a quickening of the 

sluggish movement of wisdom. If I understand 

its ideal aright, it seeks to make men entirely 

( sane, to train them as far as may be to 'see life 

•■, steadily and see it whole.' 

3. ©f Iwo UClaBS of "RcflarMnfl Xife 

And ail education is preparatory. It is not in 
and for itself. Its goal is right living — is doing a 
needed work for the world. There are two atti- 
tudes of mind toward life : one is the hopeful, the 
enthusiastic ; the other is the doubting, the de- 
spondent, the despairing. Men sometimes dwell 
on the brevity of life and its complexity till effort 
is paralyzed. Literature abounds in expressions 
of this thought. " My days are swifter than a 
weaver's shuttle." — " For what is your life ? It 
is even a vapour that appeareth for a tittle time, 
and then vanisheth away," Thus Holy Writ. 
Homer, you will remember, compared the gener- 
ations of men to the leaves of the forest — 

— quick growing, quick to fall, — and Lucian, to 
the bubbles on a rippling stream, bursting as soon 
as formed. Longum tllud iempus, cum non ero, 
magis me movel, qttam Hoc exiguum — " I mind me 
more of the long time I shall not be than of this 
little life," wrote Cicero to Atticus. 

" The world's a bubble, and the life of man 
Less than a span," 
is Bacon's declaration. 

" Art is long and time is fleeting," 
sang Longfellow, adopting an old Greek apothegm 
which Goethe also appropriated. 
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is Arnold' 
he says— 



" Love lends life a little grace, 
A few sad smiles ; and then 
Both are laid Iq one coid place, 
In the grave," 

; despondent cry. And "the world. 




" the world, which seems 
To lie before us like a land of dreams. 
So various, so beautiful, so new, 
Hath really neither joy, nor love, nor light. 
Nor certitude, nor peace, nor help for pain ; 
And we are here as on a darkling plain 
Swept with confused alarms of struggle and flight. 
Where ignorant armies clash by night." 

Life is brief. How brief, how sadly brief, the soul 
that has loved and lost feels with poignant agony, 
And life is " swept with confused alarms," — is, to 
change the figure, a great sea, with innumerable 
currents and cross-currents; with fluctuant surface 
and impenetrable mysteries of depth, such as 
at times even the stoutest heart to appall. But 
life is beautiful also, and it is what it is in all its 
graces and glories because, under providence, men 
that shrank not have dared and have achieved. 
Life is short compared with that long time which 
was ere we were born, and which shall be when 
we are dead. But life is also long, thought of in 
connection with man's powers to bring things to 
pass. How brief was Alexander's life, but he 
metamorphosed the world ! How short was Cse- 
sar's career, but he conquered a race and trans- 
formed an empire ! How soon death claimed Burns 
and Byron and Keats and Shelley, but not soon 
enough to snatch immortal laurels from their 
brows 1 And what lives have Bismarck and Glad- 
stone lived ! Long enough to see, and to help to 
bring about, an entire change of men's attitude of 
mind toward nearly all of the problems of life ; to 
see greater mutations in the physical and mate- 



rial conditioD at the w-orld than had been wrought 
belore since Augustus reigned ; to be instrumental 
in producing greater poetical evolutions and re- 
forms in their countries than any age ever saw 
before. Even oae day to him who knows how to 
seize its ^gnificance, to put it to the right use, is 
long enough for a world service and for immortal 
fame. 



4. ®f tt>« nee& of Digb l&eals 

T he world is_b£ttEied_because_men better it ;_ 
!ife'"gro\Yi sweeter Slidrnore humane through the 
persistent and often silent efforts of the preachers 
and the practicers of the gospel of sweetness and 
light. 

" ] doubt not through the ages one Increasing purpose 

runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened with the process 

of the suns." 

But this increasing purpose finds fulfillment, 
and the thought-widening is brought about, only 
because, consciously or unconsciously, the men 
of light and leading are doing their appointed task 
in the world. Neither comes about of itself. 

The things that are seen do not make the real 
life of a people. Buildings and railways and steam- 
ships and all that are only gear — are but "the 
trappings and the suits" of life. The unseen 
things, the intellectual, artistic, moral and spirit- 
ual ideals and achievements, the manners and 
amenities of intercourse and sweet domestic joys, 
the attitude to law and order, and the prevalence 



I of justice, — these are the things that bespeak the 
I real life. 

" The glory that was Greece 
And the grandeur that was Rome " 

lay not in cities and roads and acqueducts, and all 
those material things which have perished. No, 
they were in the poetry, the philosophy, the elo- 
quence and the art, in the system of law and the 
principles of justice, which remain as everlasting 
possessions of the race. And if Anglo-Saxon civ- 
ilization perishes, the world will never let die the 
principles of representative government which it 
has developed, will never unlearn the teachings 
of Magna Charta and the American Constitution, 
will never lose Shakespeare and Milton, Burke 
and Gladstone, Emerson and Lowell, Washington 
and Lincoln, and all the great throng of immortals 
who have given expression to the emotional and 
the spiritual life of the Anglo-Saxon race. 

Into the active life of the world comes the man 
of liberal education. He is a picked man — a man 
of a thousand. The best culture of the age has 
been given to him, not merely for his soul's adorn- 
ment, but for use. Freely he has received, freely 
let him give. Whatever his special work in life 
may be, let him do that as not unmindful of life's 

1 wider and deeper significance. If he gain great 
possessions, or win large power, let him use those 

I things, not be used by them ; let him not be like 
some of us 



who range the wide world over in material effort, 
" And see all sights from pole to pole. 
And glance, and nod, and bustle by. 
And never once possess our soul 

Rcfnrp arc Hie." 



The men of liberal education are a select com- 
pany — a "small remnant" — compared with the 
great multitude. Their long training — intercourse 
with wise and unselfish men, communion with 
the best thought and culture of the ages, gives 
them distinction and sets them apart. To the 
world they owe return for what they have re- 
ceived. While from their ranks, more and more, 
the avowed and accepted leaders in professional, 
political and social effort are drawn, all of them, 
no matter how humble their career may be, si- 
lently, almost unconsciously, can exert influence 
of incalculable value in hastening the oncoming of 



ForjneB-fli-liberal education should be men of 
_ideas and ideals. In the rusli""and" crusIi"or"OUr' 
earnest, eager life, I know how difficult it is to re- 
tain a lively interest in the world of ideas, outside 
our own narrow range of application ; how diffi- 
cult it is, in the face of the hard, material facts of 
existence, so often mean and sordid and repulsive, 
and in contact with men and institutions that scorn 
all things they can not touch and taste and handle, 
to preserve one's ideals from slipping away. But 
it is all the more important that men enfranchised 
by culture should retain their interest in ideas, 
should preserve firm hold of their ideals. On 
many things where others see dimly or not at all, 
they have thought themselves clear. Let them 
retain their clearness of vision. So shall they 
help others to the light. About many things in 
life they have formed ideals, the realization of 
which they believe will mean much for men and 
for man. Let them be true to that faith, and, 
through good report and through evi! report, do 



what they can to make their ideals a common 
hope and inspiration. So finally the light will 
break, the good cause will win. Witness the lit- 
tle band of abolitionists, Garrison and Lovejoy 
and Phillips and Whittier and Lowell. They pro- 
claimed their ideas ; they preached their ideals, 
whether men gave ear or turned away in scorn. 
Contumely and violence stopped not their mouths. 
And the years came and the years went, as they 
heroically fanned the little flame they had kindled. 
Till at last burst forth the conflagration, out of 
whose ashes, like the phfenix, their ideas and ideals 
sprang into newness and fullness of life. 

Of course, material life must go on. What we 
shall eat, what we shall drink, and wherewithal 
we shall be clothed, must be considered. To many 
men of liberal education provision for the daily 
needs must absorb the larger share of their ener- 
gies. But even so, they can create an atmosphere 
of wholesome, far-reaching influence, by inter- 
est in and sympathy with the finer and higher 
things of life — the things which are not seen and 
are eternal — and so may help "to ease the bur- 
den of the world," and to " urge man's search to 
vaster issues." 



5. ®f XtberalttB iCempercb wltb 
Consecvattsm 

The man of liberal education should display 
liberality in all his intercourse with his fellowman 
— in all his attitude toward life. He has gone up 
from the valley on to higher ground. This should 
leave him comprehensive of and sympathetic to- 
ward those that remain below, and very humble 
in his own esteem, as with his widened prospect 



he sees more distinctly how far the mountain he 
has only begun to cHmb towers to the empyrean. 

" Thou hast not gained a real height. 
Nor art thou nearer to the light. 
Because the scale is infinite." 

He knows how slow the progress of the race has 
been from primal to present conditions; through 
what infinite struggles it has beat down the sav- 
age in man and exalted the spirit. He knows on 
what deep bases life and civilization rest; how 
they are " heirs of all the ages " ; how centuries 
of effort, helped on by the good and the wise of 
each generation, have been necessary, to make 
modern life what it is; how many a Paul has 
planted the seed divine and how many an Apollos 
has watered, even with his tears, that the Lord 
might give the increase. All this knowledge, this 
sense of the littleness of the individual, of the 
comparative unimportance of his highest efforts, 
of the cosmic deliberation of man's advancement, 
this growing conviction that 

" the individual withers, and the world is more and more," 
should not dull endeavor, or paralyze effort, or 
make one helpless and hopeless. 

" Say not, the struggle naught avalleth, 
The tabor and the wounds are vain, 
The enemy faints not, nor faileth. 
And as things have been they remain. 

" If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars ; 

It may be, in yon smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e'en now the fliers, 

And, but for you, possess the field." 

Nay, rather, such understanding should work 
in a man a catholic sympathy with all conscientious 
effort for the race, and infinite patience irt await- 



ing results. " Knowledge comes but wisdom lin- 
gers." There is no real progress except as the 
general level of the race is raised. Reforms come 
in answer to a demand. It is for the men who 
are in advance of the multitude patiently and 
strenuously to do their part to raise the level, to 
create the demand. 

The liberal education should send a man into 
life to be a liberal conservative in the true and 
best sense of both those terms. He should be free 
from hereditary bias and parochial prejudices ; 
free from the tyranny of conventional judgments 
and inherited bigotries. At the same time his 
study of the growth of culture, with its roots 
reaching deep into the past, should make him con- 
servative in his attitude toward institutions, prin- 
ciples and beliefs which the world has long held 
sacred, or even important. On the one hand he 
should be ready to welcome new light whenceso- 
ever it springs ; on the other hand he should not 
too eagerly discard the lights that have lighted 
the world in its progress hitherward. 

' 'Old things need not be therefore true,' 
O brother men, nor yet the new ; 
Ahl still awhile the old thought retain. 
And yet consider it again 1 

" The souls of now two thousand years, 
Have laid up here their toils and fears, 
And all the earnings of their pain,— 
Ah, yet consider it again ! 

" We ! what do we see P each a space 
Of some few yards before his (ace : 
Does that the whole wide plan explain ? 
Ah, yet consider it again 1 " 



, 6. ®t tbe £tiucate& /Dan's attitu&e 
L- ItowarO Xtteratuce 

In his attitude toward literature, music and art 
— ali the various expressions of the finer phases of 
man's life — the man of liberal education should be 
at once liberal and conservative. In all these the 
race has great achievements to its credit. These 
achievements stand as a perennial benefaction, as 
a perpetual benediction. They have been tried 
and tested by their ineffable ministries to multi- 
tudes. Decidedly, in form and substance, the 
prejudice is in their favor. They are established ; 
they have arrived. They are to be cherished and 
recommended with reverent hearts. They are 
classic because the consciousness of the race has 
set them in a class apart. Permeated with their 
serene spirit a man will be slow to accept a new 
gospel of literature or art or music. The final 
word has not been spoken, to be sure, and he will 
freely examine the credentials of new aspirants to 
favor, but he will be slow to accept the anarchic 
and the revolutionary. The Brownings, the Wag- 
ners, and the Millets, because of their vast genius 
and originality, will not be understood at once, 
but men of enlightenment will study them with 
open mind and will presently recognize and pro- 
claim their power. And such men will not be slow 
to welcome the Stevensons, the Kiplings and the 
Rileys, or any others who come with genuine 
expressions of man's life and aspirations. But 
they will be very skeptical of the Walt Whitmans 
and the Zolas, of meretricious music that Is called 
great simply because it is American, of jesthetic 
crazes and the Beardsley, poster style of art. They 
will trust to the old standards rather than to preach- 
ers of ultra realistic fads, resulting in the unhealthy 



1 



neurotic novel of the day. They will have none 
of the"Yellow Aster" and "The Heavenly Twins" 
sort of thing; nothing of the " Epic of Hades " and 
the Edwin Arnold written- while-you-wait kind of 
verse ; they will hear with amusement, if at all, 
the clamor for recognition of unappreciated Hamlin 
Garlands. 

They will not allow their peace of mind to be dis- 
turbed by the extravagant claims of the " higher 
criticism " which has laid skeptic and sacrilegious 
hands on much that the world holds dear, but 
which has busied itself most especially with the 
Bible, with Homer and with Shakespeare, bring- 
ing to many good souls and true muitiform mis- 
givings, much anguish of mind and manifold 
'* obstinate questionings." For at its best, or at its 
worst, as you please, its net result has not affected 
the substantial possession of the race, — any more 
than the acceptance of the Darwinian theory has 
changed essential relations. Grant all that evo- 
lutionists claim, the world as it is to-day is still 
our world to love and live in, and man as he is 
to-day is still ' ' man and master of his fate." That 
things became what they are by this process or 
by that, is immaterial. The essential thing is, 
that they are what they are. And so, grant all 
that the higher criticism faddists claim that they 
have proved, if we can get them to agree, and 
still, what of it .' We still have Hamlet and Mac- 
beth and King Lear and Portia and Ophelia and 
Rosalind and all that goodly company, and their 
greatness is undiminished whether they sprang 
like Athene full-grown from the brain of William 
Shakespeare, or whether Francis Bacon or many 
men had to do with their creation. But if Bacon 
did write the plays, the genius they display is so 
different from that displayed in his acknowledged 



works that it is only proper he should bear an- 
other name as dramatist. " The abysmal depths 
or personality " in his case must then have shel- 
tered two quite distinct persons. And whether 
there was one Homer or twenty, the Iliad and the 
Odyssey are still ours for an everlasting posses- 
sion, singing to us with unfaltering melody of the 
youth of the race, redolent for us of 

"The freshness of the early world," 

And whoever wrote the books of the Bible, and 
however they were written, the Bible is still there, 
with its unique message and appeal, with its search- 
ing and finding power which grows not less, with 
its penetrative knowledge of man's heart, with 
its never-dying story, of infinite pathos and ten- 
derness and touching simplicity, of the Divine Man 
by which the world is saved. 

In other words, the man of liberal education, as 
I think of him, will jealously hold fast to that 
whichthe world hasapproved, — to Homer,whether 
there was a Homer or not, to Shakespeare whether 
he wrote his plays or not, and to all the host that 
have made the world's literature so rich a heritage 
— wilt jealously hold fast to all this, I say, will 
scrutinize the passports of all that seek to enter 
the glorious company of the saints, and will give 
glad welcome to them, however different they may 
be from those that have gone before, whose pass- 
ports show the visfe of genuine worth. In this 
conservative liberal attitude he is doing a service 
to average humanity which in its love for novelty 
is apt to lose sense of proportion and to rush head- 
long to the worship of strange gods. This tendency 
is checked and minimized if there be among us 
men who do not lose their heads, but who insist 



that the new gods shall be examined if haply they 
have feet of day. 



7. ®t tbe Httitut>e TTowarb Science 

Toward science likewise the man of liberal edu- 
cation should stand sympathetic and receptive. 
Ali knowledge, all life, tends to crystallize into 
hard set forms ; into fixed institutions, which then 
stand as great inert masses in the path of progress. 
Our modes of thought are made to harmonize 
therewith ; philosophy and religion adjust them- 
selves thereto, and even morals are made to seem 
dependent thereon. All the conservative forces 
of civilization are thus enlisted on the side of the 
accepted science, and they resent and resist any 
great new theory. Science has made its way, 
and makes its way, in spite of the fierce opposition 
of the existing order. Principalities and powers 
can not prevail against it. The stars in their 
courses fight for it. Socrates may be condemned 
to the hemlock ; Galileo may be driven to recant 
on bended knee ; Darwin may be anathematized. 
But the truths they teach are crushed to earth 
only to rise with fuller vigor and to confound and' 
condemn the intolerance which refused to listen 
when the new prophets spoke. It is only twenty 
years — incredible as it may seem — since the fore- 
most theologian of America published a little book 
to prove that Darwinism is atheism. Even in 
paradise his spirit must blush as he recalls that 
sorry waste of effort I The one question in science 
must be : " Is this thing true ? " If it be true, no 
matter how it may seem to affect previous science 
or philosophy or faith, it must be accepted ; and 
the liberal man should accept it joyously and at 
once. There need be no fear of other accepted 



doctrines. If they are wholly true, they will cor- 
relate themselves some way with the new truth ; 
if they ar? only half-truths, the sooner what is 
false in them is purged away, the better. 
" Heartily know 

When ha If -gods go 

The gods arrive. 
The liberal-minded man has no fear that Darwin 
or any other man can " push the Lord's right hand 
from under." He is not afraid to follow truth 
whithersoever it leads — not afraid for himself — not 
afraid for the cause of righteousness and of God. 

" Nothing that keeps thought out is safe from thought, 
For there's no virgin-fort but seif-respect. 
And Truth defensive hath lost hold on God. 
Shall we treat Him as if He were a child 
That knew not His own purpose? nor dare trust 
The Rock of Ages to their chemic tests. 
Lest some day the all-sustaining base divine 
Should fall from under us, dissolved in gas P " 

8. ®t tbe HttftuOe "CowarS politics 

In politics the influence of the liberally educated 
man should constantly be exercised in behalf of 
better things. With him principles should have 
more weight than doctrines of expediency ; the 
prevalence of a cause, than the predominance of a 
coterie. If he identify himself with a party, he 
should do so only on the reserved condition that 
the party remain true to its ideals. A party is a 
means to an end, not an end in itself. Men com- 
bine for political action because they hold a common 
theory which they think should prevail in the con- 
duct of the government. But the organization 
often continues to exist after the purpose of its 
formation has been fulfilled, or when the princi- 
ples that it professed have ceased to be pertinent. 
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We hear much of the scholar in politics, and usually 
in a tone of disparagement, from flippant news- 
papers and so-called practical politicians. But Iok 
our politics, in the better sense of the term, mosy\ 
of the men that have achieved lasting reputatiorl j 
have been men of liberal education. It were pity 1 
if this were not so. Look at the men in public \ 
life to-day in both parties that are most widely re- ! 
spected and you will find that most of them are | 
men of liberal training, and that while they are I 
earnestly partisan they still make no pretense that ) 
virtue and patriotism are monopolized by the party/ 
whose creed they espouse. The hope of our poli- 
tics is not in the Quays and Hills, the Murphys 
and Platts, the Germans and Brices, the Peffers 
and Stewarts, but in men like W. L. Wilson and 
Theodore Roosevelt, who have convictions and 
the courage of them — who give their powers and 
their culture to the furtherance of reform princi- 
ples in our national and municipal politics. In 
English politics the leaders of both parties are 
leaders also in philosophy, science and literature. 
Here in this country there is too strong a ten- 
dency just at present for men of libera! education 
to keep out of politics, in the common acceptation 
of the term. They find, especially in the centers 
of population, that party machinery has practi- 
cally destroyed individual initiative. Men who 
care little or nothing for party ideals, much or 
everything for the fruits of victory, are in control 
of the machine ; with often at the head of the cen- 
tral organization of the party in a state a sordid 
and unscrupulous autocrat or boss. If they go into 
politics with any hope of personal success they 
must identify themselves with the machine, and 
win forward only by humbly serving the boss. 
To the credit of liberally educated men, it is to be 



said that few of them will submit to such humili- 
ation. And yet if the boss in American politics is 
to disappear, the men who are convinced of his 
evil influencemustlead the fight for his overthrow. 

But men of liberal education can be a real force 
in our political life, whether they enter actively 
into politics or not. This they can be by discuss- 
ing questions on their actual merits and judging 
them accordingly ; by refusing indiscriminate ap- 
proval of all their own party's acts, right or wrong, 
and by refusing to condemn indiscriminately all 
acts and motives of the opposing party ; by ap- 
plying to party politics the touchstone of prin- 
ciple ; by refusing to act with their party when it 
sacrifices its principles to mere expediency or trims 
its sails to take advantage of a popular craze ; by 
declining to vote for unfit candidates. They can 
also exert influence by helping to create sentiment 
in favor of reform, combating the politicians' parti- 
san misrepresentations concerning it; explaining 
its purposes and the principles on which it rests. 
It is through just such work as this that the way 
was prepared for the introduction of the reformed 
ballot system, and that civil service reform has 
grown in general favor and public acceptation. 
And they can exert influence toward divorcing 
local politics from national politics, to the end that 
men shall vote for municipal officers not because 
the candidates hold certain views about the tariff 
or the silver problem, but because they have cer- 
tain views about streets and sewers, about water 
and light supply, about the disposal of public 
franchises and the regulation of the liquor traffic. 

Their influence should be for the political courses 
that make for the amelioration of conditions, for 
the prevalence of righteousness in the body politic. 
It should be liberalizing, rationalizing. Political 



institutions are made for man, not man for them. 
Those that served the purposes of our fathers may 
not answer ours. Ancient rights may be modern 
wrongs. Age can not make them sacred. Su- 
perstitious reverence for the past should not pre- 
vent one from advocating even the most radical 
innovations when their need is descried. But with 
it all, the patience that comes of thorough under- 
standing of society and political forces should 
characterize the liberal reformer. Inveterate evils 
can not be corrected over night. Only by a long, 
persistent, unwearying effort can a Tammany be 
overthrown. But the man with right views, with 
unselfish purposes, should fight on "without haste, 
without rest," fully persuaded that the right must 
win in the end, because it is right. To such a 
patriot may come with special appeal the poet's 
admonition : 

" Love thou thy land, with love far-brought 

From out the storied Past, and used 

Within the Present, but transfused 

Thro' future time by power of thought. 

" Not clinging to some ancient saw ; 
Not master'd by some modern term ; 
Not swift nor slow to change, but firm : 
And in its season bring the law," 

9. ®t tbe HttttuOe 'ttowarO 'Kcltgion 

And then in his attitude toward religious ques- 
tions and controversies the man of liberal educa- 
tion should reflect the spirit which makes free, 
not the letter which enslaves. Let him have and 
hold what speculative beliefs he will, but let him 
accord to another the same right and privilege. 
Christianity is a life, not a theory. Its essential 
feature is practical goodness and to keep one's 
self unspotted from the world. What waste of 
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thought and effort to quarrel and become unhappy 
because others think not as we think about some 
problem In speculative theology, where no final 
and definitive solution * " ' ' 
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" Now, who shall arbitrate ? 

Ten men love what I hate, 

Shun what I follow, slight what 1 receive ; 

Ten, who In ears and eyes 

Match me: we all surmise, 

They, this thing, and l,that: whom shall my soul 

believe?" 

Suppose another man does hold that faith comes 
before repentance, while 1 contend that repentance 
comes first and faith afterwards. Shall I there- 
fore, in thought at least, treat him as Calvin 
treated Servetus in fact, "devoutly savage as an 
Iroquois" ? The essential thing is that a man 
have faith and that he repent, let him think about 
their logical or chronological relationship what he 
will. Let the liberally trained man not be more 
orthodox than Christ ! One whom the Master 
would not reject, let us in no wise cast out. While 
a great body of Christians for years has been ex- 
erting all its power to silence one of its greatest 
scholars — a man of wonderful spiritual insight, of 
pure and sweet Christian life — because on non- 
essential questions his views were held to be not 
in accord with the accepted standards and tradi- 
tions of the church, like a reproachful refrain, 
above the clamor and argument of excited theolo- 
gians, has sounded across the centuries that last 
5irice-repeated injunction of the Master, " Feed 
my sheep." — But the Westminster divines say 
this, and Briggs teaches that. — "Feed my sheep!*' 
Nay, Lord, thou dost not understand : this man 
does not agree with us! — " Feed my sheep 1 " 

Essential truths stand ; forms of expression and 



modes of utterance change with the changing 
times. No preacher would dare to-day to preach 
to an enlightened congregation a sermon like Jona- 
than Edwards's famous — and one might almost 
say blasphemous — " Sinners in the Hands of an 
Angry God." We do not think in such terms. 
True it is in a large sense that 

"Each age must worship Its own thought of God." 

True, too, constantly, that 

" The old order changeth, yielding place to new. 
And God fultills himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world." 

It is this spirit that the liberal man should re- 
f}ect. The religious formula of a past age can 
not satisfy, and ought not to satisfy, the minds of 
men of the fuller time. We, too, have a right to 
say what we think of the Omnipotent ; we, too, 
are not forbid, in our own way, and for our own 
time, to 

"assert Eternal Providence 
And justify the ways of God to men." 

The liberal man must not forget that 

" Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be : 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they." 

And so his influence should be against strife and 
controversy and every form of persecution; should 
be in favor of a broad and catholic faith, tenacious 
only of the great essentials, insisting for himself 
on complete freedom of thought touching non- 
essentials, and granting similar freedom to all 
others. 



